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“The Most Famous Basket 
in the World" 


A beautifully decorated basket, The Most Famous Basket in 
the World, is the proud identification of the Welcome Wagon 
hostess. Wherever she goes, it is the symbol and physical 
evidence of the service she renders. It is her entree into 
every home in which she calls, and her most effective tool 
when she makes a sales presentation. Truly, it is “The Most 
Famous Basket in the World”! 
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CALENDAR 
of 
EVENTS 


July, 1968 


Washington Crossing — Narration and Famous Paint- 
ing, "Washington Crossing the Delaware,” Daily 
9 to 5, Sunday and Holidays 10 to 6 at 1/2 hour 
intervals, Memorial Building. 

Washington Crossing — Thompson-Neely House, fur- 
nished with pre-Revolutionary pieces, open daily and 
Sunday, Route 32, Washington Crossing State Park. 
Washington Crossing — Old Ferry Inn, restored Rev- 
olutionary furniture, gift and snack shop where Wash- 
ington Punch is sold. 

Washington Crossing — Taylor House, built in 1812 
by Mahlon K. Taylor now serves as headquarters 
for the Washington Crossing Park Commission open 
to the public. Weekdays 8:30 to 5 p.m., Sat. 8:30 
to 11 a.m. 

Fallsington — Burgess-Lippincott House 一 18th 
Century Architecture, open to the public, Wed. 
through Sunday including Holidays 1-5 p.m. 
Morrisville — Pennsbury — William Penn's Country 
Home, built in 1683. Daily 8:30 to 4:30 p.m., 
Sunday noon to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 
New Hope — New Hope and Ivyland Railroad, 
scenic trips through Bucks County on vintage trains, 
14 mile round trips. Daily 2:30, Saturday and Sun- 
day 12, 2, 3:30 and 5 p.m. 

Bristol — Historical Cruises and tours on "The 
Delaware Queen," Dinner-Dance Cruises — Fund- 
raising cruises, parties. Sails from the Mill Street 
Wharf hourly. For more information call 788-0900. 
Churchville — The Nature Education Center — 
Open daily 9 to 5. Trails, exhibits and Naturalists 
available to the general public. 

Doylestown — Bucks County Arts Foundation — 
Showing of local artists’ work — paintings, sculp- 
ture and graphics. Hours 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Daily. 
50 East Court Street. 

Pineville — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. The coun- 
try's largest private collection of hand-carved semi- 
precious stones. Open to the public. Tues. thru 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. 50 cents. 
New Hope — Mule-drawn barge rides, daily except 
Monday, "See Canal life as it was 125 years ago." 
Hours: 1 p.m., 3 p.m., 4:30 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


1-31 Doylestown — Mercer Museum, Pine and Ashland 
Streets. Tues. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Closed Monday. Adults 75 cents 


and children under 12, 25 cents. Library of the 
(continued on page 16) 
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HICKORY HOLLOW 
AND THE SMITHS 


by Dr. Arthur E. Bye 


Just back of Wrightstown Meeting there is a charming 
valley which the traveller along the busy Durham Road 
would never suspect was so close by. He would find it 
if he turned down Penn’s Park Road a little north of the 
village. It is a pastoral valley, the kind you would find 
in a Barbizon picture, which the cattle have kept in 
order — leaving a grove of trees here and therefor cover. 
I was taken down this road for the first time by Watson 
Atkinson, for whom every square foot of Wrightstown 
township is holy ground, and who, therefore, was as 
authoritative a guide as he was inspiring. Along the right 
hand side of this, the Penn’s Park Road, perhaps only a 
quarter to a half mile from the Durham Road, he pointed 
out a spot where tradition states John Chapman dug his 
cave. 

A cave, the kind in which many first families, even in 
Philadelphia, were forced to live, was not exactlya hole in 
a hill, or among rocks. Caves were sometimes called sod 
houses, because they were cut out of the side of a bank, 
reinforced with sod, roofed over with branches and covered 
with sod. A rough stone chimney sufficed for a flue; the 
house was merely a temporary affair until the frontiersman 
had the time and materials to build a better dwelling. 


John Chapman’s cave, or at least the site of it, should 
have been preserved, for it was the birthplace, the very 
origin of civilization in Wrightstown, not to mention that 
of the Chapman family which produced so many eminent 
citizens of Bucks County. There was probably a spring 
close by at that time, but if not, there was the stream of 
water in the valley. 

There is nothing along the road to indicate that there 
was ever a cave here. Nevertheless, Watson Atkinson and 
I stopped here to recall the story of John Chapman. 

John Chapman came from a little fishing villageon the 
North Sea in Yorkshire, England, where his family had 
been mostly mariners for generations. He had joined the 
Quakers, been persecuted, fined, and imprisoned. One 
time he went to visit some friends who were put in the 
stocks and was put in them himself. So, as soon as he 
was able, he decided to go toAmerica, and in June 1684, 
with his wife and four children, took passage on the 
ship "Shield" and departed. The vessel was nearly 
wrecked, but, except for the loss of their daughter Jane, 
they arrived safely and went first to Middletown to 
reconnoiter before deciding where to settle. John had 
purchased 500 acres before he left England. Now he 
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decided to strike into the wilderness further than any 
white man as yet had dared, but just why he settled 
where he did is not recorded. It would be a fair guess to 
say that he, like John Scarborough, Amor Preston and 
others, was advised todo so by Indian friends. John Chap- 
man was 60 years old when he decided to strike out in 
this wilderness. His wife Jane, his second, must have 
been a good deal younger, for while they were living in 
the cave, she gave birth to twin boys, Abraham and 
Joseph, destined to be, with their older brother John, 
Jr., the ancestors of the prolific Chapman clan. It is 
difficult to realize that such a travail could have had 
such phenomenal success, but the Indians were friendly; 
in the family the story was handed downthat if the Indi- 
ans had not helped their ancestors with food and succor 
during the first year of their settlement, the Chapmans 
would never have survived. 

John, the father, lived only ten years after his arrival, 
dying in 1694; his wife lived until 1699. John chose his 
land wisely, and his sons prospered on it. Practically the 
entire village of Wrightstown stands on this property. 
He himself, in his lifetime, gave the land for a meeting- 
house which eventually became the nucleus of the vil- 
lage. His own house has disappeared, but there are to 
this day several fine Chapman houses, some of which 
I will mention for the record: 

Beyond the village of Wrightstown on the north of 
the Durham Road, there is a property called "Chapman 
Farm" (sign on the gatepost); the house stands back 
from the road, and belongs to Mr. M. A. L. Bisson, 
who farms it. As it is built on a gentle, sloping hill, it 
has a terrace in front of the porch almost hidden by 
large clumps of box. The old well is still on the terrace. 
The interior was handsomely and tastefully restored a 
few years ago — the original panelling, the staircase 
within the partition walls, the hardware and many other 
features indicate it was a fine house. The oldest part, as 
usual, is simpler. It was built by Abraham Chapman, 
one of the twins born in the cave, who raised twelve 
children born in this house between 1716 and 1733. It 
remained with Abraham's descendants until 1906. 

Abraham was the most distinguished of John Chapman s 
children. He became a member of the Colonial Assem- 
bly, and a Justice between 1738 and 1752. Active in the 
affairs of the meeting, he was the first clerk after its 
establishment as a monthly meeting in 1732. Of his 
numerous descendants, many were eminent in the law — 
for example, Judge Henry Chapman; Henry Chapman 
Mercer, the founder of the Mercer Museum, was another. 

Joseph, the other twin, married and had a family, but 
eventually left no descendants. 

Opposite Abraham's place on the Durham Road, west 
side, there is another Chapman house, plastered white, 
now the property of Dr. Ruth Fedder. It was built 
about 1750. A handsome house, it is not now the home- 
stead type. 

Shortly after the death of John Chapman, his widow 


made a trade with her neighbor, William Smith — 100 
acres for a gray mare. 

If the name William Smith is not unusual, the man 
was, and countless descendants are proud of him, espe- 
cially those who would like to be eligiblefor membership 
in “The Welcome Society." William Smith did not come 
over on “The Welcome" (he came over on the Friends’ 
* Adventure"), but his first wife, Mary, did, for she was 
the daughter of Thomas and Agnes Croasdale. The Croas- 
dales were among the fortunate ones who escaped the 
smallpox which killed one-third ofthe passengers. William 
and Mary were married in the house of John Chapman 
on November 20, 1690. They were the parents of eight 
children, two boys and six girls. After Mary died in 1716, 
William married a second time and had five sons and 
two daughters more. That made fifteen. In those days 
it didn't cost much to have children — nothing at all 
when they were born, and later the children were assets 
on the farm. 

Not much is known of the early life of William Smith. 
He arrived in Pennsylvania about the same time as John 
Chapman, sojourned a while, but soon went to visit 
Phineas Pemberton at the Falls — the great friend of 
William Penn, called the “Father of Bucks County," 
who played host and guide to many a young pioneer 
who needed advice about his settlement. Phineas advised 
him, if he really wanted to be a pioneer, to settle in 
Wrightstown, where only one white manlived — andthat 
only recently — John Chapman. 

William Smith purchased first 150 acres adjoining the 
Chapman tract, and later "traded" for another 100 acres 
running down to the Neshaminy Creek. In 1709 he 
purchased 200 acres of vacant land on the Windybush 
Hill for 50 pounds. He died in 1743 on his Wrightstown 
farm where he had lived since 1684. Thomas, his second 
son, went to live on the Windybush tract where he estab- 
lished a family which flourished throughout Bucking- 
ham township. 

I learned most of this from Watson Atkinson as we 
pondered by the site of John Chapman’s cave, and were 
not far from William Smith’s homestead, which was the 
object of our pilgrimage. 

We had merely to proceed on down the Penn’s Park 
Road to where it joins the Worthington Mill Road, which 
curves back toward Wrightstown, and on the return, find 
the homestead in question. There was a sign “Hickory 
Hollow." To me it seemed at once one of the loveliest 
in Bucks County. If I became enthusiastic it was partly 
Watson's fault, but afterward I came back again and 
again. My first impression was never lost. I find myself 
loving always secluded spots, because there one is not 
disturbed in his endeavor to recall the past of an old 
house, not to enjoy its lonely charm. “Hickory Hollow" 
is not at all remote, for it can't be more than three- 
quarters of a mile from Wrightstown, yet it nestles on 


(continued on page 22) 
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ST. JAMES, BRISTOL 


by Erin Walsh 


One of the oldest churches in Bucks County, St. James’ 
Episcopal Church in Bristol, has helped people in need 
for the past 256 years. 

St. James’ is the oldest church in the historic town 
of Bristol. An early record book states “the church was 
built by subscription of several well-disposed persons, 
and being finished was dedicated to the honor of St. 
James the Greater, the festival of that apostle being ye 
25th day of July, 1712.” 

Among the first recipients of St. James’ concern were 
the members of the De Normandie family, aristocratic 
French Huguonots who came to America in 1706 to 
escape persecution. The De Normandies had held titles 
and feudal tenures in the province of Champagne in 
France since early times but had to come to Bristol 
to find freedom of worship. Grateful to St. James’ 
Church for their welcome, the De Normandies helped 
build the church and were active members thereafter. 

With the coming of the American Revolution, most 
clergy of the Church of England in the Colonies were 
loyal to the Crown; the Rev. Mr. Lewis of St. James’, 
Bristol was no exception. Naturally this attitude angered 
the patriots in the area and soon St. James’ Church was 
looted of all its furnishings and even the church doors 
and windows were removed. The final act of desecration 
was the use of the church as a stable for the horses 
of an American cavalry company stationed in Bristol. 
Even under these adverse circumstances the church 
offered a final resting place for the victims of the struggle 
for both Revolutionary and British soldiers lie buried 
in the ancient graveyard, south of the church. 

When war again disrupted the lives of people — this 
time the Civil War — St. James’ Church was true to 
its principles of Christian service. In 1861, right after 
the Battle of Bull Run, the women of St. James’ Church 
founded “The Ladies’ Aid Society" to collect needed 
clothing and food for the soldiers. Women from the other 
churches in Bristol soon joined inthisendeavorand many 
items were sent to the men at the United States Hos- 
pital at Point Lookout, Maryland. Letters of gratitude 
received from the wounded soldiers, both Union and Rebel. 

The most recent group to benefit from the interest 
of St. James’ Church is the Puerto Rican pre-school 
children in Bristol. There are some 500 Puerto Ricans 
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living in Bristol, attracted to this area by low-cost 
housing and jobs. Many are employed attheKing Farms. 
Since the children hear only Spanish at home, they are 
handicapped in communicating when they enter first 
grade. 

In 1966 St. James’ Church and other concerned people 
in Bristol of all religions and races organized a Kinder- 
garten for Spanish Speaking Children. In the first year 
of operation, only the head teacher received a salary; 
other teachers and aides and drivers who picked up 
the children were all volunteers. Money for the Kinder- 
garten was supplied by St. James’, the Bristol Ministerium, 
and a local charity fund. Rooms in St. James’ Parish 
House were used for the Kindergarten. 

Now in the third year of operation, the Kindergarten 
is staffed by three paid teachers and a volunteer nun, 
Sister Magdalena Posada, of the Order of the Sacred 
Heart, Philadelphia. Sessions run five mornings a week 
for four months each spring and serve about 20 youngsters. 
The bi-lingual teachers help the children to learn English, 
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take them on field trips, and teach them games. The head 
teacher is Margarita Battistini, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico who previously taught children in 
Puerto Rico whose families were planning to come to 
the United States. She has been with the Kindergarten 
since the beginning. 

The administrator of the Kindergarten for the past 
two years has been Elwood Cronk of the Lower Bucks 
Community Centers, Inc. This year the Kindergarten had 
been financed principally by the Episcopal churches of 
Bucks County. 

The present rector of St. James', the Rev. Stanley 
Gladfelter, is planning to open the church this summer to 
some 100 Puerto-Rican children (ages 4 - 7) for a 6- 
weeks day camp. He feels that the pre-school youngsters 
need re-enforcement of the English learned during the 
spring and their older brothers and sisters will enjoy 
the many activities offered by the day camp. 

So it is that St. James' Episcopal Church continues 
in its tradition of helping all peoples in trouble, illness, 
or need. The Puerto Rican children learning English today 
will study in school some day about the Americans who 
lived in Bristol in theearly days ofour country. St. James' 
Church has touched the lives of many of them since 
1712, a fact to be remembered and to be used in the 
future, whenever a need arises. 


As America races forward in progress to great ad- 
vantage of her people, there are some things that are 
left behind, and in time will be lost. 

Delicate arts, individual abilities of craftsmanship, 
the challenge of having little that caused a person 
to usé all basic materials around him to produce a de- 
sired effect may disappear. 

But even as we reach for new products, new ways, 
and enlightened methods, there is an attachment that 
pulls us backward toward the past. 

This can be seen in the hauntingofantique and second 
hand shops. Some one is always looking for the memento 
of the past. That object can recall more leisurely times, 
or an object made with love, when the eye was the only 
measuring ruler. There are crafts that are losing in favor 
only because they aren't known. Somewhere along the 
line of progress the ability to make things by hand 
began to lose favor. There was no time, less desire, 
and perhaps ready made things in the shops looked neater. 

There is the art of making wax flowers. Who knows 
how, or even remembers anyone making them? 

It was inanold shop that the book listing the following 
procedure was found. There was also, beyond the book, 
a small bouquet of the wax flowers, tied with a shredded 
pastel ribbon. The flowers themselves were only a memory 
of what they had been. But the faint tint of pink in 
the cabbage roses, and the faded purple of the helio- 
trope took one back to more gentle times. 

“This is the time of the year to take up this art," 
the brittle pages said. "Flowers growing in the garden 
will be the models. A great deal of practice is required, 
so this is for those who have patience and desire for 
creating beauty. 

In the beginning, you may try to make one flower 
and produce a result more nearly resembling another, 
but the pleasure of the work should keep you going. 

You commence with a perfect speciman. No flower 
is other than that. For this reason, your greatest achieve- 
ment will be to duplicate the pattern of the flower 
in shape and color. 

The wax should be kept in a box in a cool place. 
A brush for every color used will be needed. Scissors 
to cut out the petals in wax are needed. 

Varying shades of wax are required. You will need 
white, cream-tinted, very pale green, smilax, tearose 
leaf, and pale spring and deep spring greentints for wax. 

In paints, the waxworker should have carmine, chrome- 
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WAX FLOWERS 
AN ART OF YESTERDAY 


yellow, burnt sienna, burnt umber, Prussian blue, indigo, 
crimson lake violet, rose-madder, French ultramarine, 
flake-white, and Indian yellow. You will also need 
several tinting and sable pencils. 

There should be modeling pins, wires covered with silk 
for fine stems, and with cotton for coarse stems. One 
needs a palette and palette knife, some Bermuda arrow- 
root, green and white down for leaves, two sizes of wooden 
molds for the lily of the valley and a cutter for helio- 
trope, and a bar of India ink. 

The amateur can commence with a smaller inventory 
and work upward in supplies. 


WE 


S 


À NNA 


by Virginia Castleton mee 


To take the pattern of a petal, place it on white 
paper, and brush it over with a tinting brush. The form 
of the petal will be left white on the paper, and may 
be cut out. Or the petal may be laid on a piece of 
paper and its pattern cut out in that way. 

Always cut the petals with the grain of the wax. The 
fingers are excellent modeling tools. A few drops of 
glycerine used on the hands an hour or two before 
working makes them soft and pliant. 

Do not work with brittle wax. To remove its brittle- 
ness, set it awhile in a warm room if it has been in 
the cold.” 

Those are the instructions from this book whose leaves 
themselves are brittle with age, and which will even- 
tually sift into the past, too. 

Perhaps some of the suggested materials are no longer 
available by the names given. If so, a dealer in art 
supplies should be able to suggest a substitute. The thing 
to remember if you embark on this hobby, art, or craft, 
is that one of the greatest sculpturesses in the world, 
and America's first woman sculptress, Patience Wright, 
began her career that led her to friendships with a king 
and queen, by modelling in bread dough upon her kitchen 
table, to amuse her children. 
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I have never been amused at the cartoons starring the 
near-sighted Mr. Magoo because the situations shown 
strike a rather sensitive nerve. 

Possessing both a prideful nature and two extremely 
near-sighted eyes, I have stumbled through life wearing 
my glasses only when absolutely necessary. As a teenager 
I took to heart the advice of Dorothy Parker that "men 
seldom make passes at girls who wear glasses." Now 
that I am happily married I guess the habit of not 
wearing my specs is still with me. Also, I feel that it's 
easy to see with your glasses; the real challenge to your 
resourcefulness comes when attempting sight without 
glasses. 

Naturally there are many situations that you must 
learn to deal with. You are walking down the street 
and you think you see a friend approaching. You smile 
and raise your hand to wave when suddenly the person 
comes within your limited range of vision and you dis- 
cover, to your horror, that it is a complete stranger. 
A tricky situation, but nimbleness and clever acrobatics 
can turn the wave into a flexing of your fingers or a 
wiping of your-by-now-flushed face. The smile is quickly 
directed to a display in a store window or a passing 
child. 

The result of this kind of encounter is that you go 
up and down the streets with a carefully blank expression. 
What the heck — your friends can see; let them recognize 
you. The trouble is they do, and they tell you about 
it pointedly a week later with, “Saw you on York Road 
the other day and waved at you, butyou went right by." 

A vital bit of information when eating out in a public 
place is the location of the powder room. The myopic 
lass soon learns to count the number of letters on the 
door, even if she can't distinguish them from a distance. 
(WOMEN has two more letters than MEN.) A tricky 
hazard is the coy restaurant with foreign words or pic- 
tures on the doors. 

A near-sighted mother can really confuse her small 
children. How often have I yelled, “Take that thing 
out of your mouth," only to find it was a lollipop or 
piece of candy. Also I parry my little one's question of 
“What’s this, mommy?’’, with a smile and, “Well, bring 
it over closer to mommy and I'll tell you what it is." 


TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE 
by Sheila W. Martin 


There are some compensations to being near-sighted, 
however. I read with avid interest some years ago an 
article that stated the eyes of near-sighted people are 
unusually attractive, soft and limpid. (The article went 
on to explain the reason that the eyes are so lovely and 
limpid — they are relaxed and unfocused. Oh, well.) 

Another nice feature about being near-sighted — Ireally 
have to dig for these — is the ability to do close work 
and read small print without glasses. Evidently when 
we do focus on something, we really do a good job of it. 

Last summer I finally discovered a way tolook fashion- 
able and see at the same time — prescription sun glasses. 
What a wonderful invention they are. Now I wear them 
every day that it isn't actually snowing and have had 
to be reminded to take them off at nine at night while 
eating a late dinner. 

While prescription sun glasses solve my problem part 
of the time, I still remain near-sighted and vain the rest 
of the time. Of course, I should have known long ago 
that the odds were against me. Once I looked up the 
meaning of my romantic, Irish name of Sheila and I 
couldn't believe my eyes (pardon the pun) when I read, 
"Sheila, from the Gaelic — dim-sighted, blind." I think 
they were trying to tell me something. 
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THAT 
ACCORDION-PLEATED 


MONSTER 


by June Brennan 


Some people have an amazing facility for reading and 
interpreting the hieroglyphics distributed by service sta- 
tions — namely the familiar road map. 

They scrutinize the colorful hen scratching, note all 
the zigs and zags — and, miraculously, arrive at their 
destination with no wrong turns, no lost time, and no 
jangled nerves. 

There are others of us who are not so fortunate. The 
simple act of unfolding a road map is a traumatic ec- 
perience. Spreading it out, it’s awesome to behold. Fold- 
ing it back together is a definite puzzle. Deciphering 
itis downright frightening. 

The friendly gas station attendant blithely hands us 
these "travelling orders", and gayly chirps: "You should 
not have any trouble at all finding your way. Just fol- 
low Route 723 to where it crosses Route 82. Make a 
right on Route 711. . . Follow that for three traffic lights 
until it intersects Route 12. Then make a sharp left. . . 
Just follow the map!" We less than mental wonders are 
still back on Route 723 — considering our harrowing 
fate. 

If any of you are members of my fraternity, you're 
well aware of the mounting frustrations building up. 
No matter how attentively we listen, the directions are 
soon hopelessly scrambled in our heads. The yard long 
folder is the clincher that rattles our self assurance. 
We feel like low grade idiots, but try to act knowingly 
confident. Thanking this roadway wizard, we pocket that 
confounded accordian pleated paper culprit. 

Aside from this challenging dictum, you may share 
my inability readily to distinguish right turns from left 
turns. Aside from a possible mental block, I have no 
excuse. Being no novice — driving for fifteen years or 
more — I still mentally check the hand I write with to 
determine the direction I want to go. It doesn’t happen 
automatically as it does with most drivers. Consequently, 
many times I inadvertently make the wrong turn if I 
don’t perform these mental gymnastics — and drive 
for miles before realizing that something must be wrong. 
I hesitantly stop at still another gas station, and cower- 
ingly collect further confusing instructions from an equal- 
ly pleasant and equally articulate attendant. 

Our dilemma is compounded if we happen to have 
the kids with us. Even the youngest members know when 


the family’s field general has lost command of the ter- 
rain, and isn’t following the prescribed route. "I'm 
sure we're lost!" is the repeated cry, with growing hys- 
teria. The tone denotes we're on our way to the for- 
bidden land of evil witches and fiery dragons if we 
don't right our course immediately. This attitude is 
enough to shake the stoutest hearted in our ranks. 

Does this deter us from future outing in unfamiliar 
territory? Emphatically no! when we finally arrive back 
home — after unexpected tours of countless superhigh- 
ways, back country roads, and winding neighborhood 
streets — we assume the blase attitude of world travel- 
lers. We find all manner of extraneous excuses for our 
inability to cope with this menacing motoring aid. Next 
time it will be different, we keep telling ourselves. 

Another pleasant weekend finds us starting out again, 
brimming with enthusiasm and determination, until 
we stop at the friendly service station to pick up our 
road map — and repeat — and repeat — and repeat 
the infernal exercise. 

Secretly, we envy you drivers who have mastered the 
science of map reading. We're convinced, however, that 
you're also equipped with built-in radar, the uncanny 
instincts of homing pigeons, and a generous sprinkling 
of fairy dust to guide you on your way. Where do we 
poor highway meanderers go for our quota? 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ISAAC COLLINS A Quaker Print- 
er in 18th Century America, by 
Richard F. Hixson, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 
241 pp. $8.00. 


Since we are [by choice and 
avocation] a printer of sorts [the 
pun makes sense only to printers], 
and also [by their choice and our 
acquiescence] a member of the 
wider Quaker fellowship, we made 
haste to read Dr. Hixson's book 
as it came off the press. We were 
not disappointed. 


Isaac Collins was a bookseller, 
a publisher, a newspaper editor 
and a printer. He established one 
of the first printeries in New Jer- 
sey, operating in Burlington and 
Trenton. An independent cuss, 
Collins took issue with his patrons 
and supporters in high places and 
helped establish the tradition of 
a free press. “My ear is open to 
every Man's Instruction but to no 
Man's influences" he wrote. His 
major achievement as a craftsman 
was his 1791 King James Bible, 
the second quarto edition pub- 
lished in our nation. 


Dr. Hixson's work sheds little 
light on Quaker history, but it 
has substantial interest both for 
its contribution towards the his- 
tory of printing and that of a free 
press. We noted with interest how 
the present experience of publish- 
ers, that substantial success de- 
pends on the promotion or at least 
the reporting of controversy, is 
part of our early heritage — Col- 
lins was forced to abandon his 
newspaper after the revolution 
was successful and the Bill of 
Rights had been secured. After 
that periodicals had to seek new 
sensations for survival. 


IBERIA by James A. Michener. 
Random House, New York. 818 
pp. $10.00. 


Iberia is not Hawaii and it is 
not the Source. It is neither a mag- 
nificent history of a people and 
culture, nor is it a cunningly con- 
trived series of views of the same 
crossroads of successive civiliza- 
tions. Most reviewers, inevitably, 
have compared Iberia to theother 
great Michener works — and the 
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comments have not been univer- 
sally favorable. 


But Iberia is not meant to be 
another Hawaii — and certainly 
not another Source. In its own way 
it isa great and monumental work, 
once it is taken at face value. 


James Michener has subtitled 
the book Spanish Travels and 
Reflections. This is what it is — 
a first person diary and guidebook, 
written, the author says, "in the 
nineteenth century English-style 
travel book with much personal 
observation, much reflection and 
much affection.” 


If you are going to Spain, and 
have no time limitations you 
could take this book with you to, 
say, the Cathedral at Toledo and 
read the story of the Transparente, 
as you might have used a Bae- 
dekker or some wordier guidebook 
of old. Or, in similarly old-fashion- 
ed style, you might read Iberia 
and dream of a future opportunity 
to visit Spain some sweet day. 


However, there are two notable 
differences. In the first place, 
few if any guide book authors 
have had the command of the Eng- 


lish language which is Michener's 
Secondly, you will have to wade 
through [a most pleasant wading 
pool, however] reams of material 
on Spanish history, culture and 
Michener opinions absorbing 
some of each while getting your 
feet wet. Depending on your pen- 
chant for [a] culture with or with- 
out tourism, [b] superb prose, and 
[c] autobiography, anecdotes, and 
personal opinions you will or will 
not like Iberia. We did. 


Now for the inevitable specific 
criticisms. We kept expecting 
some organization of the material 
to become apparent. There really 
isn't any. The book may easily 
be started [but not so easily fin- 
ished] anywhere. So, if you are 
familiar with Barcelona, start 
there and go from known to un- 
known. If you wonder about what 
modern Spanish scholars say a- 
bout the Inquisition, start there 
— and read their amazing at- 
tempt to whitewash Torquemada. 
If you like Hemmingway, he's 
there — in a not so attractive 
vignette. And, of course, if you 
like Michener, you can overlook 
the opinions and the disorgani- 
zation and enjoy the personal 
anecdotes and the prose. 


Telephone 
215-968-2131 


The LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


Centre Avenue and Court Street 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


“For all your book needs" 


Get your copy at 


New Delaware Bookshop 
49 West Ferry Street 
Telephone: 862 - 2452 


Books of all kinds 


For all ages 


New Hope 
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A TOURIST’S GUIDE TO 
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ARE YOU EUROPE-BOUND 
IN '68? 


Why not save money by taking an overseas 
delivery of a new SAAB sedan - station wagon 
or sports car with the V-4 (4 cylinderoverhead 
valve) engine. And have your SAAB shipped 


home free of charge — 


一 人 < 


Buy SAAB in ’68 8 ame 


SÄI 


~ 


The European Way d 
TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville 
(13 miles north of Doylestown) 
Phone 847-5511 


Florida’s 
most beautiful 
resort motel 
and boatel 


HARBOR INN 


and Yacht Marina 


Nine story luxury resort on the Intracoastal Waterway, overlooking 
the Ocean. Luxurious rooms, suites, efficiencies. 100% air-condi- 
tioned-heated; free TV; swimming pool, recreation room, putting 
green, Sauna Room, shuffleboard, rooftop sundeck, elegant EG 
room and cocktail lounge. Golf . . . water skiing . . . boating . 


EE = Mors meeting and Bee: facilities. 
` WRITE Sai; .. Complete yacht marina. 


TODAY 
de 
"Rf. 


FOR FREE 
FOLDER 
ZK Ne A 
125 N. RIVERSIDE P3 
`. 
DRIVE 
Write Dept. RTA 


Cx ° 
e M ` 
= 


"uL 


12275 a 


P.O. Box 2814 3 
POMPANO BEACH E 
FLORIDA 33062 Gë 


Rambling 
with 
RUSS 


by 


A. Russell Thomas 


JULY — This seventh month was named in honor of 
Julius Caesar, the greatest Roman statesman, who was 
born on the 12th. JULY DATES to remember: 3rd, Dog 
Days begin; 4th, Independence Day; 7th, first air mail, 
New York to California, 1929; 12th, first U. S. postage 
stamp sold, 1847; 15th, St. Swithin’s Day; 2lst, Battle 
of Bull Run, 1861; 30th, U. S. bought first plane, 1904; 
31st, London Bridge finished 2nd time, 1831. 
o o on 
44 YEARS AGO 

JULY, 1924 — A Bristol chiropractor convicted in Bucks 
County Criminal Court for practicing medicine without 
a certificate of licensure, was sentenced by Judge William 
C. Ryan to six months in prison, in a case that attracted 
nationwide attention. . . Popular Doylestown mailman, 
Bill Atkinson, was a winner in the “potato race for little 
folks" at the 27th annual reunion of the Slotter Family 
Association in Bedminster. . . Miss Helen C. Maugel of 
Keelersville won the potato race for “big girls”. . . The 
first arrest for illegal automobile parking in Doylestown 
Borough took place just 44 years ago this month when 
one Mary Christman of Wayne parked her car in front 
of a "No Parking" sign on Main Street, and was fined 
$2.00 and costs by Justice of the Peace Irvin M. James 

.Seventy-three cases were listed for Bucks County 
Criminal Court [September Sessions, 1944] with Judge 
William C. Ryan presiding. . . One of the cases for trial 
was that of Napoleon Bonaparte Fairclough, Jr., 23- 
year-old son of a wealthy New Jersey coal broker, charged 
with "having two wives" [bigamy in other words]. 

© X 

SOME FOOTBALL GREATS: This reporter was cavorting 
along the sidelines on a hot Sunday afternoon in 1994 
when the candidates showed up for the town football 
team that went into training for the 1924 season. This 
group could match any local team that has ever played 
since that day. Among the veterans who turned out were 
Harry Blair, Earl Blair, Charlie Dinlocker, Rex Brown, 
George Houssell, Joe Ruos, Buz Meyers Jack Gardy, 
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Henry Ullman, Bon Stanton, Arthur Myers, Howard 
Myers and Frank Kerns. Veteran backfield candidates 
who reported were Thawley Hayman, Abe Zinn, Walter 
Croman and Russ Culick. New material included Eddie 
McIntyre and “Doc” Tomlinson, Jack Waddington, 
George Dickson, Walt VanLuvanee and Lou Wolfsberger. 


* w o 


COUNTRY CLUB TROUBLES — Of course, this was LAMP SHADES 


away back in 1902, but people who then belonged to 
the Doylestown Country Club had three alternatives 
before them, to be accepted just as they chose. According 
to some old records in my possession as a past secretary 
of this fine club, the members were notified of three 
things: 


Brighten up your home with new lamp 
shades from Carr's complete selection. 
All sizes and styles to choose from. 


Need a new globe for your lamp?Have 
a lamp you'd like repaired or rewired? 
Perhaps you have an old oil lamp you'd 
like converted. No need to search around; 
call on the lamp department at Carr's 
Furniture Store. At Carr's you will find 
a complete one stop service center for 
lamps. 


SIT 
FURNITURE STORE 


262-266 South Main Street 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348 -3797 


“First — a reorganization of the present club, on the same 
lines as heretofore, with the golf course in better shape 
than it ever has been in the past. 


Second — There is suggested the possible advisability 
of abandoning the present club house and grounds and 
securing other quarters where more social features may 
be enjoyed, the golf course being necessarily abandoned. 


Third — No club at all." 


A local newspaper reporter wrote the following article 
[in part] about the 1902 country club suggestions: 


*Some of the members are very much interested in a 
project to secure a house, with a large lawn nearby, 
which would afford sufficient room for social affairs, 
not only during the summer, but through the winter 
months, so that the club could be an all-the-year-around 
affair. In this event the golf would haveto be abandoned. 
Golf is a game that can't well be played in a small 
sized side yard. Tennis, bowls, shuffleboards, pingpong, 
croquet would, however, be available and with these, 


members should not lack exercise.” 
a w e 


OFFICERS of the Doylestown Country Club in 1902, 
who were able to SAVE the club that has now in 1968, 
one of the FINEST golf courses in the area were: presi- 
dent, Dr. Frank B. Swartzlander; vice president, George 
P. Brock; secretary, Mrs. William Mason; treasurer, 
Thomas A. James; governors, Edward H. Buckman, George 
Ross, Herbert H. Warden, F. J. Shellenberger and Ely 
J. Smith. 


We'd like you 
to jot down 

this number 

( 348-2668 ) 


We'd like you to use it if you're interested in a 
year-round Burner Service that assures you of 
uninterrupted heating comfort. 


We're ready to give you complete emergency service, 
the 24-hour-a-day kind. 


And we offer a ten-month budget plan to 
level out the humps in winter heating oil bills. 


Investigate our Burner Service and Budget Plan; in fact, 


* o9 © call us and find out anything at all about oil heat. 


TIMELY TOPICS: I agree with State Representative Ben 
Wilson, wide-awake Bucks County legislator that one of 
the thorniest problems to confront the General Assembly 
this year is that of the price of milk and the value of 
the Milk Control Commission...This "Great" Com- 
mission increased the minimum price for the sale of 


=s SERE. 


ATLANTIC | BRINKERS FUELS 
OIL HEAT T pu 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 


(continued on page 16) 
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DELUXE BEDROOM coo E 


All the basic features of two speed, Thermostatic 
control 
Push button operation 


Combination carrying handles & leveling feet 
Permanent filter 


f Si: 
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p ) 
Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone 348-5611 


Open Thurs. & Fri. ‘til 9 P.M., Sot. ‘til 6 P.M. 
Calendar of Events (continued from page 3) 
Society. Tues. thru Fri. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed 
Wednesday 1 to 2 p.m. 
Levittown — Sunday Night Band “Concert in the 
Park", 7 p.m., Director James Richter. Queen Anne 
Creek, at the QGazabo, Cobalt Ridge Drive, South. 
Sponsored by the Arts &Culture Program of Mid- 
dletown. 
6 Washington Crossing — Children's Nature Walk, 
Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman's Hill, 9 
to 10:30. 
6 Erwinna — 20th Annual Tinicum Art Festival, Sto- 
ver-Tinicum Park, River Road, Route 32, 1 to 9 
p.m. Rain date Sunday July 7th, 2 to 5 p.m. 
6 Hilltown — Buxmont Riding Club Horse Show, 
Route 152, 9 a.m. 


4,7,14, 
21,28 


6,7,13,14 Washington Crossing — Bird Banding Station, Talks, 

20:91. illustrated with live birds, Saturday and Sunday, 

27,98 Children's program 2 p.m., Adults program 4 p.m. 
Free. 

7 Washington Crossing — Adult Nature Walk, Pre- 
serve Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 2 to 
3 p.m. 

8-13 Fairless Hills — 6th Annual Country Fair — Fairless 
Hills Shopping Center. Monday thru Friday 4 to 
10 p.m. Saturday 12 noon to 10 p.m. 

12,13,14 Doylestown — Gaudeamus Farms Horse Show, Gau- 
deamus Farm, Point Pleasant Pike, Benefit U.S. 
Equestrian Team. All day starting 9 a.m. 

13,14, Erwinna — Group Show, Selections from the Tin- 

20,21, icum Art Festival, Paintings, sculpture and prints. 

27,28 Stover Mill, River Road, Route 32, 2 to 5 p.m. 


Free. (continued on page 22) 


(continued from page 15) 
home delivered standard milk from $1.16 a gallon to 
$1.20 and the price of store purchased milk from $1.08 
to $1.12 a gallon...It is time that some sense be used 
in milk price control. 


CONGRATULATIONS are very much in order for D- 
Town sports editor friend FORD BOTHWELL for his 
recent big state-contest win at State College for his 
sports editorial on heavyweight boxing...Bothwell's 
more recent comment on pro baseball slowing down and 
losing out, is also worthy of an award... Orchids 
also to ROSE DEWOLF, Inquirer columnist deluxe, 
and former D-Town reporter for her State College win 
in the state-wide newspaper contest. 


AMERICAN LEGION: This year the American Legion's 
30th National Convention will be held in New Orleans, 
from Sept. 6 to Sept. 12, for the first time since 1922... 
Special Deputy Sheriffs Walter E. Bachmann and Warren 
B. Watson will be among the Doylestown Post members 
in attendance. . . Do you realize that 50 percent of the 
population will soon be members ofveteran's families. , . 
For the many readers of the great New York Times, do 
you realize that the editorial staff of that daily has a 
basic belief that war veterans are enemies of the coun- 
try... THAT PAPER OPPOSES Cabinet rank for the 
Veterans Administration for fear that a Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs might be responsive to the needs and 
problems of veterans as other Cabinet officers are re- 
sponsive to their areas of interest. . . We think this year's 
Memorial Day parade in Doylestown was the finest ever 
staged here, thanks to the Legion, V.F.W., National 
Guard and numerous others... There are now 26.1 
million veterans in the United States, about 13 percent 
of the population. ..American Legion Post No. 278, 
Stanhope, N. J. recently voted to present all its WWI 
members a life membership in the Legion. . . This ob- 
server is proud of his 50-Year Membership pin and a 
service record with the American Expeditionary Forces 
in WW1 [Stars &Stripes]. . . Anxious to know what the 
Albert R. Atkinson, Jr. Post No. 210, Doylestown, has 
planned for the 50th anniversary celebration. . . A Doyles- 
town veteran, the late Major George Ross, Bucks County 
attorney, was one of the organizers of the American Le- 
gion in Paris... E. R. Weidemayer of Sellersville, won 
himself five bucks in the American Legion Magazine's 
Outdoor Contest by suggesting a Pocket Cleaner for 
picnickers, sportsmen and motorists, a weak solution 
of kitchen detergent and water, carried in a small plastic 
bottle. 
4 w o 

HOME HEALTH AIDE — For the first time since the 
inception of Medicare, the services of a Home Health 
Aide is now available to Bucks County residents under 


(continued on page 17) 
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Funeral Home 
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344 North Main St. 


Doylestown 


348-8930 


Rad the 
strength for 
your life... 


this week 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
Danboro 


CLYMER'S MARKET 
Groceries — meats 
Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE 
TO PANORAMA 


GRAF - RYMDEIKA 
AUTO BODY 


WE REPAIR 
WRECKED CARS 
24 hour towing service 


713 Easton Rd. 
Cross Keys 
348-3748 249-3692 
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2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY is a science fiction drama, 
directed by Stanley Kubrick of Paths of Glory and Dr. 
Strangelove fame. Mr. Kubrick is a master of technical 
effects and the film is replete with authentic space 
paraphernalia and panoramas of moon surfaces and be- 
yond. Kier Dullea and Gary Lockwood head the cast, 
playing space pilots bound for Jupiter. 2001 gains some 
of its mystery and suspense from a loosely formed story, 
but its scope, power and scientific effects will intrigue 
science fiction devotees. 


YOURS, MINE AND OURS, a comedy drama, stars 
Lucille Ball, Henry Fonda and Van Johnson. Lucille 
Ball plays a Navy nurse widowed with eight children. 
Fonda, a career officer in the Navy, returns from tour 
of duty because of the death of his wife. He has 10 
children. Man, woman and 18 children are finally joined 
by the marriage of Ball and Fonda, and romp off to a 
rambling Victorian mansion to be charming and very real. 


THE ODD COUPLE is a very funny situation comedy. 
Jack Lemmon and Walter Matthau star as the “Odd 
Couple." Lemmon's wife is going to divorce him, and his 
poker playing pals fear he is going to commit suicide. 
Matthau is already divorced and living alone in a messy 
eight room apartment. When Lemmon moves in with 
Matthau, the hilarity begins. 


RAMBLING with RUSS (continued from page 16) 


the rules and regulations of Medicare. .. The program 
is aimed at facilitating recuperation of the ill in their 
own homes by preventing or postponing hospitalization 
or, when necessary, by allowing for early discharge from 


a hospital or similar institution. 
* + o 


LAST THOUGHT: Rumor has it that plans for a new 
Doylestown Hospital, to be erected somewhere outside of 
the county seat, are being seriously considered by some. 
Heaven forbid! Let’s kick that idea right out of the basket 
immediately. We have a fine hospital, fine location, plenty 
of ground on which to enlarge and an excellent staff. 
To move would be the Blunder of the Century. 


Charles 35. Reed 


Funeral Home 


182 W. Court St. 


Doylestown 


348-4543 


DOYLESTOWN 
FABRIC CENTER 


614 Easton Road 
. . -Get all your 
sewing needs... 


With us! 
348-8911 


DON'T LOUSE UP YOUR 
- LAUNCHING! 


f| FLAMMABLE VARNISH AND PAINT (AND RE- E 
| MOVERS) ARE EXPLOSIVE AND SHOULD BE É 
F| USED OUTDOORS. KEEP OPEN FLAMES AND 

CIGARETTES AWAY! 


MODERN 
CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
“Complete Sewage Systems Installed” 


BETTER 


Tanks 
Service 
Quality 


"Reg 


OTTSVILLE, PA. Phone 847-5112 


PANORAMA 
ADS BRING RESULTS! 
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Between Friends 


by Sheila Broderick 


July and welcome to all of our visitors. We hope 
you will find our County as we do, green, lush, warm- 
hearted, unusual and memorable. We hope too that you 
will leave it the way we like it — clean! 


To visitor or resident a note of interest. Lambert- 
ville’s oldest hotel will hit the 158th year of operation, 
with many, many people having found it a true haven 
of quiet rest and fine foods. 


Lambertville House, located near the crossing of Old 


York Road (Route 202) and Daniel Bray Highway (Route 
29), near the Delaware Bridge leading to New Hope 


from New Jersey, was built during the War of 1812 


as a stagecoach stop on the New York to Philadelphia 
run. Stops were also made at the stage houses in Newark, 
Springfield, Bound Brook, Somerset, Coryell’s Ferry 
(Lambertville), New Hope, Buckingham, Jenkintown and 
Philadelphia. 


Lambertville House stands strong after launching into 
its second century of business, offering to present day 
travellers on the “Highway of History" the same "where 
the door is never locked,” tradition. 

€ e 03k 

We would ask that our visitors forgive the conditions 
of our roads these days, as they travel about Bucks 
County. We, like so many other places are feeling the 


dire need of better highways to better serve everyone. 
* % 0X 


Also to folks coming to find history in Bucks, may we 
offer a little information. Many religious denominations 
have contributed to the history of these parts. William 
Penn’s "Holy Experiment," the province of Pennsylvania, 
offered religious freedom to the persecuted Quakers from 
England and to minorities from all over Europe. Many 
of the early places of worship are still in existence and 
still have flourishing congregations. Why not worship 
in the church of your historical choice while traveling 
through Bucks County? The Meeting House in Fallsington 
was established in 1692, and meetings were probably 


je can - 
take your car in trade 

nd have a new VW 
siting for you in Europe. 


Let's talk it over a month before you're ready to leave. 
Bring your car by our place a month before you leave and 
we'll do alittle trading. (Non-bugs are fine with us.) 

Then we'll arrange to have a new VW waiting for you in any 
one of more than 40 cities in 15 European countries. (A bug of 
your own beats any bus or train while touring Europe.) 

We'll attend to all the details of purchase, delivery, insur 
ence, and licensing. 

When it needs servicing after you bring it back we'll attend 
to that too. We'll even give you the lowdown on how to have 
your bug shipped home. 

And when it arrives. vour old car will be long aone. 


HOLBERT'S GARAGES, INC. 


M AUTHORIZED VW SALES AND SERVICE ® 


RT. 611 WARRINGTON, PA.  DI3-1600 


We only give our 

seal to carefully 
reened local 
usinessmen. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
ENDORSED BUSINESSMEN 


Your local businessman who's got it, proudly 
displays it in his window, on his trucks and in his 
local advertising. 

The next time you need almost anything: appli- 
ances, repairs, clothes, food . . . from any kind of 
shop to any kind of service...look for the NAMCO 
APPROVED seal. Your local businessman who's 
got it has agreed in writing to "give you the best 
possible service and value, run a business you 
can be proud to patronize and take care of any 
complaints promptly." 

If he hasn't got it . . maybe he just hasn't got it. 


JULY, 
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held before that date. William Penn himself is known to 
have worshipped within these walls. Wrightstown Meeting 
House was established in 1686, Buckingham in 1702, 
Middletown about the same time, Bristol in 1704, and 
so on. 


In 1710 the Dutch Reformed Church was organized 
to serve the Bensalem and Southampton areas. This 
was the ancestor of the Bensalem Presbyterian Church, 
and the Dutch Reformed Church of North and South- 
ampton in Churchville. 


The great influx of Scotch-Irish into Bucks after 1719 
led to the foundation of the Neshaminy Presbyterian 
Church of Warwick, near Hartsville, about 1726, and other 
Presbyterian churches at Deep Run in 1732, Newtown 
in 1724, and Red Hill (Ottsville) in 1738. 


Another wonderful old church welcoming worshippers 
every Sunday since 1711 is St. James Episcopal Church 
in Bristol, Lower Bucks County. This building was put 
into use as a stable during the Revolutionary War. 


The northern part of our lovely county has several 
churches almost as old as the southern ones. The German 
settlers brought with them a great variety of faiths. 
The Swamp Mennonite Church in Milford Township 
traces its origins back as far as 1717, although the first 


meeting house was not erected until 1735. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century there were Mennonite Meetings 
in Springfield Township, Rockhill, and at Deep Run in 
Bedminster. 


The Lutheran Church was equally active in Upper 
Bucks. St. John's Lutheran Church in Spinnerstown dates 
back from at least 1734, and St. Matthew's which gave 
its name to the village of Keller's Church, was organized 
around 1744. 


In the following years the Lutheran Church grew ra- 
pidly in Upper Bucks County, around Quakertown, 
which for many years was the most important village 
in the northern part of the county. 


Many of these churches have played great parts in 
the passage of history, some were used as hospitals 
in the Revolutionary War, and more than half of them 
have the graves of soldiers who fell mortally wounded 
near by. Doors are always open to these buildings of 
dreams and quiet solitude — come and visit our hallowed 
places. 

* w w 

Fifty percent of the 7,500 households in a nationwide 
sample in a food consumption survey met or exceeded 
requirements for "good" diets. Made in the spring of 
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CLARK CORTEZ 
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CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
SALES 


new & used 


RENTALS 


SEE F. J. DAVIS 
MOOSE AUTO LOT 


Route No. 1, Langhorne, Pa. 


RENT A LAND YACHT 

The Clark Cortez rents for $200 a week plus $.10 a mile. It’s 
not much longer than a station wagon but it has everything: 
Airconditioning, heat, stove, refrigerator, shower, toilet, bunks 
for four or more, private dressing room, ample storage, numerous 
safety features and luxurious conveniences. For a special dis- 
count mention PANORAMA when you call Moose Auto [next 
to Reedman’s on U.S. 1 in Langhorne] at 215-945-2100. 
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Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- 
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Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 
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heating oil 


ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 
348-8155 


over the country to be sure the 
MILLER & BETHMAN 


Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has every quality your burner de- 
mands. 
Result . . clean, low-cost comfort. 
348 -8155 


Call us today for Mobilheat! 


Route 611, Doylestown 
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640 North Main Street, Doylestown 348-8116 
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Ice Cream 


DAIRY BAR 


Dinners 
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Snacks 


WOrth 8-3771 our 
Intersection of Routes 413 and 532 Newtown, Pa. 
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14 SOUTH STATE STREET 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 
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BETWEEN FRIENDS (continued from page 19) 

1965 by the Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the survey showed that twenty 
percent of the households had "poor" diets and thirty 
percent were between good and poor. 


The percentage of homes having good diets has de- 
clined since 1955 when a similar survey was made. 
This decline is reflected in the decreased use of milk 
and milk products, vegetables, and fruits — the most 
important sources of calcium, vitamin A, and ascorbic 
acid. As a result of the decreased use, many diets 
were lacking in recommended amounts of these essen- 
tial nutrients. 


Homemakers — You can assume the responsibility of 
improving the diets of those under your care. You can 
plan, prepare, and serve balanced meals regularly and 
see to it that everyone eats what is served to them. 
When you do this, you are providing the necessary nu- 
trients everyone needs to maintain health and vitality. 

* Oe 

I know that I am going to sound like some kind of 
a nut — but here goes anyway! Now would be a very 
good time to set aside an "emergency box ”of food. 
Either for winter storms or summer trouble — start 
with a few cans, packaged mixes, water, can opener, 
and some ingenuity. 


A large box of nonfat dry milk is the first product 
to include. You can use canned milk but it is heavier 
and takes up more room in proportion to the amount 
of milk you can make from the nonfat dry stuff. 


Cans of juice, in case you run short of milk. Instant 
coffee or tea and instant cocoa mix, are also good to 
have on hand. Bread-type product mixes, such as muffins, 
coffee cakes, breads, and rolls are a wise purchase. 


Include such canned items as tuna, salmon, corned 
beef, dried beef, hash, spaghetti, chili, canned meats, 
baked beans, Vienna sausages, meat or chicken spreads, 
canned stews, and ravioli — all for main dishes. You 
may want to add such items as gravies, cheese, sour 
cream (all the kinds that come in foil packets.) 


Be sure to include canned fruits and vegetables and 
cans of soup. Canned potatoes are also good. Peanut 
butter, jams and jellies are a sure stand-by, 


After all — even those old friends from Ohio dropping 
in unexpectedly can be one heck of an emergency! 
* 9 
From the Bucks County Council of Boy Scouts of 
America, Doylestown, comes this little note. The Boy 
Scouts of America expects to roll up a new record for 
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(continued from page 20) 
jattendance at its summer camps this year. It has just 
sent in a report to Congress, in accordance with its 
Federal Charter, that 778,037 scouts, or 63.4 percent 
of its scout membership enjoyed a week or more in 
council-conducted camps under competent adult leader- 


COMPARE 
THIS MOWER 


GWAPPER 


with any other mower 
regardless of price! 


NO OTHER MOWER 
HAS ALL THE 
FEATURES A 
SNAPPER COMET 
GIVES YOU. 


Snapper Comet mowers are un- 
excelled for ease of handling 
and comfort for the operator 
...and they are unexcelled in 
mechanical features, too. Big 
5 to 8 HP gasoline engines 
(some with electric starters); 
all steel construction; com- 
pletely enclosed transmission; 
5 speeds forward plus reverse 
. . . and lubricated for life. In- 
stant cutter height adjustment 
1" to 4". 26", 30", 41" sizes. 
We invite you to compare 
Comet with any other riding 
mower. 


Doylestown 
Agricultural 


Equipment Co., Inc 


Route 611 — 
Cross Keys — 


Doylestown 


345-1300 855-0110 


iship last year. 


camp program has the full protection of a safe camp, 
properly administered under trained adult leadership, 
a thorough precamp inspection is made of all council- 
conducted camps. 


At no time in the program of scouting, either indoors 
or out, do leaders temporize with the health, safety, 
or welfare of other peoples' boys. 

t © j 

Did you know that rodents are responsible either di- 
jrectly or indirectly for the transmission of a number 
of diseases including typhus, rat-bite fever, plague, etc.? 
| They are also responsible for destroying millions of dol- 
lars worth of food and creating untold amounts of pro- 
perty damage. In some cases where conditions are right, 
they attack infants in cribs in order to obtain food! 
Good rodent control involves three phases: elimination 
of food supplies, elimination of housing for the rats, 
and destruction of the rats. 


Garbage and trash should be kept in containers with 
tight covers. Do not place trash in cardboard boxes. 
Don't burn trash in the back yard — unburned trash 
means food for the rodents. Remove all lumber and un- 
used materials from your property, this will provide hous- 
ing for them. 


GIVILAND RAR 
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Steam Train Excursion Schedule 
Leave New Hope (Sat, & Sun) Leave Buckingham Valley 
12:00; 1:30; 3:00; 4:30 P.M. 12:45; 2:15; 3:45 P.M. 

—WEEKDAYS— 
1:00; 2:30; P. M. 1:45 P. M. 
14 mile round trip fare, ADULTS $1.50 — CHILDREN $.75 


Park your car or bus FREE at Buckingham Valley, and ride the 
fabulous Iron Horse to New Hope and return on any later train. 
GROUP AND CHARTER RATES 
For information on group tickets, or for reserving a full car or 
special train for parties or fund-raising events, write to: Generat 
Manager, New Hope & Ivyland Railroad, New Hope, Pa. 18938, 
or call: New Hope (215) 862.5206 — Philadelphia (215) 343-2112 


To ensure that every boy who participates in Scouting's 


Had the course? 


Fed up with bad drivers around you? 
Then learn to drive defensively. Con- 
tact your local Safety Council, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Traffic Court, or 
Chief of Police about enrolling in the 
National Safety Council's Driver Im- 
provement Course. It could be one 
of the smartest things you ever did! 


Published to save lives in cooperation with 
The Advertising Council and the National Safety Council 


DICK BACH 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
Bean, Mason & Eyer, Inc. 
Monument Square, Doylestown 


GET THE LOCAL NEWS 
IN PANORAMA! 
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HOMER BROWN, REALTOR. 
"Your home is our business." 
For buying, selling and mort- 
gaging any kind of real estate 
in Bucks County, consult us. 
West State Street, Doylestown. 
Phone 348 - 5165. 


WROUGHT IRON, Handcrafted 
originals, reproductions, restora - 
tions and repairs. Call George 
D. Wiley, 37 Cherry Lane, Doyles- 
town. 348-3754. 


HELP WANTED — Interesting 
sales position open to qualified 
person. Write Box G, P. O. Box 
458, Doylestown, Pa. 


PANORAMA CLASSIFIED 
ADS BRING RESULTS! 


CLASSIFIED 


(Clip out and send in) 
PANORAMA, Box 458, Doylestown, Pa. 
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additional 
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CHERISHED MEMORIES of 
your wedding day linger with the 
unforgettable enchantment of 
flowers by Oakland Flowers — 
Doylestown's Prestige Florist, 
35 W. Oakland Ave. 348-8186. 


JOHN T. WELSH, REALTOR, 
62 E. Court Street, Doylestown. 
348-9086. Residential, farms, 
commercial, appraisals. Mort- 
gages and Insurance. 


COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
from single coins to complete col- 
lection. Complete line of coin 
supplies. The NEW Doylestown 
Hobby Shop, 40 W. Oakland Ave.,, 
Doylestown. {evenings 348-8273] 


(continued from page 5) 


a hillside close to the road, amid tall trees, with no 
other farm in sight. I know of no place which gives the 
impression of being genuinely of the 18th Century, un- 
changed, although you know it has. 

The road runs through the property; on the north are the 
farm buildings, the barn and accessories, on the south 
the old house overlooking the valley, with a pasture, a 
pond and a creek. 

“Hickory Hollow” is the proud possession of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carleton H. Smith, who know their house is unique 
in preserving many antiquarian features and they intend 
to keep it so. 

Mr. Smith happened to be walking from the barn 
across the road when we drove up. He welcomed us in 
the house, where Mrs. Smith appeared, and we were 
conducted through it and around it outside. 

The house is built of native red shale, probably taken 
from the creek bed nearby. There are three sections. 
The east end is the oldest, according to Watson Atkin- 
son, possibly as early as 1715. There is a most inter- 
esting spring house cave below this. The central section 
is lower and has the date with the initials R S 1719. 
The date must be right, but the R must be an error 
by some restorer, as there was no R. Smith until 1750- 
60, and he did not live here. The west end is a gable 
built at right angles to the old house in 1935, but in 
harmony with it. 

Inside, one is surprised to find the 18th Century 
simplicity unaltered. It was never a mansion, buta genu- 
ine farmhouse. The successive owners have not tried to 
transform it with panelling and handsome mantlepieces. 
There is a basement on the lower level, (reached by a 
stairway in the wall), which is the old kitchen with a 
fireplace nine feet long on the inside and a floor of 
squared flagstones that were doubtless laid at a date 
later than this part of the house. There is also the 
rarity of a stone sink, still in place. Sinks are large flat 
stones hollowed out, with a spout which projects through 
the outer wall for drainage. Most of these have been lost 
because they have been used for some other building 
purposes. 

Calendar of Events (continued from page 16) 

13 Levittown — 12th Annual Soap Box Derby, Wood- 

bourne Hill, 12 noon. 

New Hope — Bucks County Playhouse — presen- 

ting Laslo Vadnay and Hans Wilhelm's new comedy 

"What Else Have You Got in the Closet?" Mon- 

day thru Saturday evenings 8:30 p.m., Mats. Wed. 

and Sat. 2 p.m. 

26 Washington Crossing — Summer Evening Nature 

Lecture, Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman's 

Hill, 8 to 9 p.m. 

Washington Crossing — Children's Summer Nature 

Class, Preserve Headquarters, Bowman's Hill, 10 

to 12 Noon. 

28 Langhorne — 200 Mile Championship Race for In- 
dianapolis Cars and Drivers, U. S. Route1,2:45 p.m. 


15 to 27 


27 &31 
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Comes To Bucks County 
Real estate 


at M Ely 
REALTOR 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


862-2828 


Charming Old Stone House 
Circa 1825, recently remodeled & redecorated has large liv. rm., with fireplace, large 
dining rm., family rm., mod. kitchen, refrig.-freezer & dishwasher included, pantry, 
laundry including auto. washer & dryer. 5 bedrms., 2 full baths, attic. Also large 
barn, may be used as shop, sm. stone cottage. Large shade trees, sm. stream. 
$42,500.00 


obert E. Gorter 


STATE & PINE STREETS, DOYLESTOWN 348-9066 


IMMACULATE 

The perfect word for this lovely stone and frame house in top residential area, At 
ground level, a wide entrance hall with flagstone floor, family room with fireplace; 
powder room and laundry, Living room, also with fireplace, dining room, equipped 
kitchen, breakfast area, Above, 4 bedrooms, center hall and two tiled baths. Base- 
ment has panelled recreation room [or 5th bedroom) den, workshop. Landscaped 
corner acre, fenced enclosure for children or pets, Lot of room for every family ac- 
tivity, Fine school area, $42,500. 


L CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 348.3558 


REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 
Elmwood 7-3543 Richboro, Pa. 


EXCITING NEW RADIO 
FOR BUCKS COUNTY 


ni New W i OA 975 T. CUM 


AW ARD-WINNING NEWS 


Recipient of the “Major” Armstrong 
Award, the “Oscar” of the FM Indus- 
try, as the No. 1 FM News Station 
in the United States 


EXCITING CAPSULE FEATURES 


PROGRAMS 


WAKE UP TO — 
“ACCENT” 6:00 AM - 9:00 AM 


Stereo music never more than two minutes away, plus everything-under-the-sun wake-up features from 
Stereo Central 


LIVE A LITTLE WITH 一 
“WEEKDAY” 9:00 AM - 11:00 PM 


Refreshingly different — the adult sound in stereo music including Memorable Moments in Music," “Our 
Changing World," and other exciting informational features. 


RELAX TO — 
“WEEKEND” All Day Saturday and Sunday 


Wall-to-Wall Stereo Music. Provocative leisure-time mini-features plus the award-winning “Greater Trenton 
Stereo Hour," Sunday 9-11 PM 
From Trenton 


WIOA 975 STEREO RADIO 


NEW JERSEY'S MOST POWERFUL STATION 


ALSO SERVING BUCKS COUNTY, PHILADELPHIA AND 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Affiliated with WHWH 1350 AM Princeton, N. J. 
services of the 
NASSAU BROADCASTING COMPANY 


